CHAPTER II
CHAUCER'S WORKS

WEEN Chaucer began to write, English
literature was at a low ebb. The Norman
Conquest had practically killed the old alliter-
ative poetry? and the passion and mysticism
of Old English epic and lament had given
way to the prim didacticism of interminable
homilies in verse, or the jog-trot respectability
of rhymed chronicles. u For a long time
before and after 1100," says Professor Ker,
" there is a great scarcity of English pro--*
duction," and the more ambitious attempts at
verse which appeared in the twelfth, thir-
teenth, and early fourteenth centuries, are
entirely lacking in the charm and dignity of
pre-Conquest poetry. "The verse of Laya-
mon's Brut is unsteady, never to be trusted,
changing its pace without warning in a most
uncomfortable way." Nor as a rule is the
matter greatly superior to the manner. Such
interest as is possessed by the majority of the
poems of this period (apart from ihe definitely
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